THE GREAT TUDORS
ships went to buy gold ore in Barbary which they could bring
back to England triumphantly as though it had been dis-
covered in Guiana. To this malice and credulity we owe
his account of the voyage, The Discovsrie of the Large, Rich and
Bewtiful Empyre of * Guiana, with a relation of the great and Golden
Citie of Manoa which the Spaniards call El Dorado, one of the
most fascinating travel-books that have ever been written.
For he was compelled to write it in his own defence. Oddly,
or perhaps if we are cynical, naturally enough, the defence
itself has given rise to further similar slanders. Not only at
the time was it considered cowardly of him to have turned
back if he had really got as close to El Dorado as he said,
but later historians have accused him of wilfully inventing
wonders which he had never seen. Neither of these accusa-
tions is difficult to answer. It would have been ridiculous
and not brave to proceed any farther during the floods, in
an unknown and difficult country, particularly since he
knew the disasters which had overtaken previous visitors:
and anyone who reads his account attentively will notice
that he is careful to distinguish between what he heard from
others and what he saw for himself. But, arising out of
these, a more insidious accusation was made against him:
that, though most of his actions were futile or selfish, he
relied upon supple eloquence and cunning argument to
magnify or justify them. This may have been true. Cer-
tainly his narrative prose was persuasive. His account of
the last fight of the Revenge, written to defend and com-
memorate his cousin Sir Richard Grenville, was so vivid that
Tennyson could turn it into a melodramatic poem by a few
tricks and jingles without any effort of the imagination. But
it has to be remembered that, in England, anyone who can
talk or write at all well about his own schemes or actions is
apt to be regarded with suspicion or described with a sneer
as plausible.
Like that of most other intelligent men who have dared
to be also men of action, his confidence increased his un-
popularity. " He was a tall, handsome, and bold man,"
says the inestimable Aubrey, " but his naeve was that he was
damnable proud." To-day it is a commonplace that those
who do not allow their sentences to lumber and trail off
into nonsense or embarrassment are called conceited; but
even in Elizabeth's day, when a good address was not so
rare, there were plenty of people to resent a man who always
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